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last words to me were: "Do not leave off trying. No 
matter what the difficulties are, do not leave off trying." 
Today the words of this great socialist leader of men 
seem like a voice from beyond the grave. They are true. 
We must not leave off trying. When exhaustion, physi- 
cal and economic, brings this war to an end, as I believe 
it will at no distant day, the task of America and Amer- 
icans will be heavy and responsible. It will be for us to 
bind up the war's wounds, to soften the war's animosi- 
ties, and to lead the way in the colossal work of recon- 
struction that must follow. Then if our heads are clear, 
our hearts strong, and our aims unselfish — and if our 
nation continues to show that it means always to keep 
its own plighted word — we may gain new honor and im- 
perishable fame for our country. We may yet live to 
see our great policies of peace, of freedom from entan- 
gling alliances, of a world concert instead of a continental 
balance of power, of an international judiciary and an 
international police, of international co-operation in- 
stead of international suspicion, generally assented to, 
and as a result the world's resources set free to improve 
the lot of peoples, to advance science and scholarship, 
and to raise humanity to a level yet unheard of. Here 
lies the path of national glory for us, and here is the 
•call to action in the near future. 



Men and Women of All Nations. 

By George Howard Gibson. 

The nations of the world must learn that they are not 
natural foes, but friends; that their interests are not 
antagonistic. The contending camps of Europe, if of 
equal military strength, would merely destroy each 
other. And if one side proves stronger than the other, 
what it gains by conquest it will lose through the hate 
of the conquered. This war is the supremest folly — 
and it must be made the last. 

What is the necessary basis of lasting peace? Is it 
not — 

1. An end of autocratic power. By every nation recog- 
nition of the equal natural rights of its citizens — one man, 
one vote — majority rule. 

2. The democratization of education. Unlimited free 
schools, made accessible to all. 

3. Free press. Free speech. The right of peaceful as- 
sembly granted. 

4. Local self-government. 

5. In place of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
the united nations of Europe, each nation to be represented 
by two judges in an international court at The Hague ; each 
also to be represented in an international economic body 
whose work shall be to study mutual interests and promote 
oxchanges. 

The united nations of Europe would not need great 
armies and navies. National danger and fear would no 
longer exist. 

When this most awful of wars has at last prostrated 
the nations they will welcome peace. They will ask 
President Wilson to mediate. And it will be his oppor- 
tunity to press home upon their reason the. rights of 
men and the need of the nations for an international 
organization into, which every liberty-loving civilized 
State may enter. 

Peace- can rest securely only upon justice. Justice, 
-though not yet realized by any, is in process of attain- 



ment by many nations through free discussion and the 
use of the ballot. 

In place of the secret national agreements and the 
continuous struggle to balance and overbalance grouped 
military power, which has had to culminate in this awful 
mutual destruction and desolation, international inter- 
ests and the international spirit must succeed by means 
of an open international alliance. But autocratically 
ruled nations cannot be allied with and upheld by de- 
mocracies. 

The union of nations committed to universal suffrage 
and majority rule is a union which would free each 
from the fear of outside attack and protect each in an 
unlimited national development — industrial, commer- 
cial, cultural — until the whole earth should come to be 
scientifically utilized for the well-being of mankind. 

The United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan, and other advancing nations, now or in the 
near future should be ready to enter an international 
federation of peace and progress. 

Away with the barbaric idea that national borders 
divide interests, and must make enemies ! 

Let free schools, a free press, and universal suffrage 
be made the standard of civilization — the entrance re- 
quirement in an international federation — and let us 
establish peace. 

The Back Fence. 

By Edgar Laurens Hamilton. 

"Casey," sez I, "an' what do ye think that ould fule 
Mahoney be afther doin' now ?" "Faith an' how should 
I be knowin' what all the ninnies in town be up to, me 
jewel ?" sez he. "An' what did the idjit do this time ?" 
"Sure he's gone and bought a gun. I see him luggin' 
the ould relic into the woodshed just now." "The divil 
an' all," sez Casey, "an' what does he want of a gun?" 
"I'll bet ye," sez I, "he's manin' to shoot that little red 
hin of yours whin she slips thru the back fince into his 
praties." "If he does," sez Casey, "I'll shoot the head 
an' tail off that ould black torn cat of his that's always 
prowlin' round me swill tub." 

Wid that Casey goes down town to his wurruk, him 
bein' hod-carrier for Pat Lannigan on the new opery 
house. At night he comes in wid a rifle on his arm. 
"What have ye got there, Casey?" sez I. "Sure an' 'tis 
a rifle," sez he, "that's been thru the wars an' been re- 
tired on a pinsion by the governmint, but 'twill shoot as 
straight as iver. It's killed a hundred Injuns, an' I'll 
bet 'twill lay out Mahoney's cat all right." "Whare did 
ye get it?" sez I. "I bought it off a Jew be the name 
of Levi Solomon, that keeps the imporium on Salen 
strate. He has all manner of guns, mostly like this, but 
just as good for killin' cats as the new wans the army 
has." 

Next evenin' I goes out to meet him as he comes 
strollin' up the strate smokin' his jimmy pipe. "0 
Casey," sez I, "would ye belave it that iligint neighbor 
of yours come home a luggin' a pistil just now? He 
tuk it in the house not tin minutes ago." "An' what 
for could he be wantin' wid a pistil?" sez Casey. "He's 
got wan gun already, an' that's enough for all the sport- 



